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PRODUCTIVE SOIL teams with a mul- 
titude of living things: bacteria, fungi, actinomy- 
cetes, algae, protozoa, insects, earthworms, nem- 
atodes, spiders, mites, and spring-tails. In one 
way or another, organic matter keeps all these 
animals and microscopic plants alive—and, thus, 
organic matter is the very life, the heart, of the soil. 


Small amounts of organic matter exert a pro- 
found influence on the soil. Essential factors in 
crop production, such as water penetration, mois- 
ture retention, soil structure, plant nutrient supply, 
and plant decomposition, are directly affected by 
organic matter. A soil becomes less productive 
when its organic matter is reduced. 


Along with water, timber, and minerals, organic 
matter is a natural resource that has been exploited 
and dissipated by careless farming practices. 
With each cultivation, the soil ‘‘dies” a little, un- 
less the organic matter used is replenished. 


For proof that organic matter makes a big dif- 


ference in soil structure, compare the two soil 
samples pictured on the right. 


Putting organic matter in the soil is like 
putting money in the bank: Its value builds 
up with interest and it can be used as needed. 


When this soil sample (square) was taken 
From the Blackland area of Texas it was 
dry and crumbly, appearing to have a 
good granular structure. After soaking 
and drying (circle), it became badly caked 
and cracked—75 years of continuous cropping had lowered its 
organic matter content to 2.8 per cent. 


The soil sample shown here came from 
virgin soil in an adjoining field in the 
same Blackland area of Texas; however, 
its organic matter content was 5.2 per cent. 
After soaking and drying, it retained its 
original granular condition, showing that good soil structure re- 
sults when organic matter is not depleted from the soil. 


JOHN DEERE - Moline, Illinois 
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ays 


Cornell Countryman Readers: You'll be interested in this advertisement, which appeared in the 


‘(Lone Wolves’”’ ARE LOST! 


Except 


In TODAY’S complex milk marketing field, the individual dairy- 
man can take neither time nor money to gain understanding of com- 
plicated regulations so as to speak effectively for himself. 


1. Through his own individual membership in a local 
milk producers’ cooperative 


2. Through his cooperative’s membership in @ qualified 
federation of cooperatives like your Bargaining 
Agency, or the Mutual Federation of Independent 


Cooperatives. 


Through democratic, one-man—one-vote representation in your co- 
operative, and through your cooperative’s membership in the Bar- 


gaining Agency, you gain 


Skilled representation at milk hearings—often times 
jointly as in the recent New Jersey hearing with 


Mutual. 


Action to protect your interests in consumer relations, 
legislation, and better milk prices. 


Full information at all times about the milk marketing 


situation. 


That is why the men and organizations listed here, urge you to add 
your voice and effort in the common interest. How? 


1. Join a local milk producers’ cooperative. 


2. Be sure your cooperative joins a qualified federation 


of cooperatives. 


Officers and Executive Committee: 


E. C. Strobeck, 
Vice-president 


J. A. Young, 
President 
W. J. Storie, 
Treasurer 


of the: 


L. J. Stammer, 
Secretary 


A. J. Ellsworth 


Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


Room 118, Onondaga Hotel 


Phone 2-3014 


Syracuse 2, W. Y. 


Cooperative Members of Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


Adams Center Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Adams Center, N. Y. 


Adams Producers Coop., Inc. 
Adams, N. Y. 

Addison Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Addison, N. Y. 

Amsterdam Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


And-Well Producers Coop., Inc. 
Andover N. Y. 


Bea: Lake Coop. Milk Producers Assn. 


Bear Lake, Pa. 

Bennington Co. Coop. Creamery, Inc. 
Manchester Depot, Vt. 

Bovina Center Coop. Dairy, Inc. 
Bovina Center, N. Y. 

Brier Hill Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Brier Hill, N. Y. 

Burke Milk Producers Coop., Inc, 
Burke, N. Y. 

Campbell Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Campbell, N. Y. 


Canajoharie Coop. Milk Producers, Inc. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Coop.Dairymen of Cannonsville,N.Y.,Inc. 


Cannonsville, N. ¥. 


Canoe Camp Coop. Milk Prod. As., Inc. 


Mansfield, Pa. 


Chateaugay Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 


Chateaugay, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Maid Milk Producers 
Coop., Inc. 

Mayville, N. ¥. 





Circleville Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Circleville, N. Y¥. 

Dairymen'’s League Coop. Assn., Inc. 
New York City. 

DeKalb Producers Cooperative, Inc. 
DeKalb, N. Y. 

East Freetown Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
East Freetown, N. Y. 

Ellenburg Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Ellenburg, N. Y. 

Fair Haven Milk Producers, Inc. 

Fair Haven, Vt. 

Fort Edward Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Galeton Coop. Milk Prod. Assn., Inc. 
Galeton, Pa, 

Gouverneur Coop. Dairymen, Inc. 
Gouverneur, N. ¥. 

Gracie Dairy Coop. Assn., 

Cortland, N. Y. 

Harford Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Harford, N. ¥. 


Inter-State Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keuka Milk Producers Coop. Assn., Inc. 


Prattsburg, N. ¥. 


Konhokton Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Ine. 


Cohocton, N. Y. 

Leon Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Leon, N. ¥. 

Liberty Val. Coop. Milk Prod. 
Assn., Inc. 

Liberty, Pa. 


e Lisbon Producers Coop. Inc. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 


e Malone Milk Pred. Coop., Ire. 
Malone, N. ¥. 


Mettowee Val. Coop. Milk Prod., In¢. 
W. Pawlet, Vt. 


Middlebury Coop. Milk Prod. Asén., Inc. 
Middlebury, Pa. 


Middlebury Salisbury Dairy Coop., Inc. 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Montgomery Eastern Dairy Coop., Inc. 
Fort Hunter, N. Y¥. 

Montgomery Producers Coop., Inc. 
Montgomery, N. ¥. 

Mount Joy Farmers Coop. Assn. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 

Nicholson Coop. Milk Produters, Ite. 
Nicholson, Pa. 

No. Country Producers Codp. Assn. 
Canton, N. ¥. 

Ogdensburg Coop. Milk Producers, Inc. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y¥. 

Osceola Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Osceola, Pa. 

Oswegatchie Milk Prod. Coop., Inc 
Heuvelton, N. ¥. 


Otselic Val. Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 


Cincinnatus, N. ¥. 
Owasco Val. Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 


Pierrepont Manor Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 


Ellisburg, N. ¥. 


e Pitcher Farmers’ Cooperative, Inc. 


Ellisbarg, N. Y¥. 

Portville Milk Producers, Inc. 
Portville, N. Y. 

Poland Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Ine. 
Poland, N. Y. 

Preble Milk Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Preble, N. Y. 

Roseville Coop. Milk Prod. Assn., Inc. 
Roseville, Pa. 

Rutland County Coop. Creamery, Inc. 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 

Sherburne Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Sherburne, N. Y¥. 

Slate Hill Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Slate Hill, N. ¥. 

Smyrna Union Cooperative, Inc. 
Smyrna, N. Y. 

South Montrose Dairy Coop., Inc. 
South Montrose, Pa. 

Steamburg Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Steamburg, N. Y. 

Sugar Grove Coop. Milk Prod. 

Sugar Grove, Pa. 

Towanda Val. Coop. Creamery, Inc. 
West Franklin, Pa. 

Watertown Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Watertown, N. ¥. 

West Burlington Coop. Milk Ired., Inc. 
West Burlington, Pa. 

Westfield Coop. Milk Producers, Inc. 
Westfield, Pa. 

West Leyden Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 
West Leyden, N. ¥. 
































































Al's 
Dairy Bar 


You are cordially invited to stop in at our second Dairy Bar at 
308 Stewart Ave., one block below the Cascadilla Bridge. As al- 


ways, serving fine food with courteous service. 


Remember—now at two locations 
308 Stewart Ave 321 College Ave. 


For Ice Cream 
with that 


Really Fine 
Flavor, try 


ARCTIC’S 


Better Than Ever Before 


Arctic Ice Cream & Milk Co. 


402 Taughannock Blvd. 
Ith. 9952 


The Palace Laundry 


Fast and Dependable 


Eddy Street 


Below the Campus Gate | 
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1955-56 
Innovations 


With this issue, we extend a welcome to the many 
new Countryman readers. Also, we would like to intro- 
duce readers to the Countryman of 1955-56. 

This year our circulation is increased beyond that ever 
before imagined. We are not only distributing the Coun- 
tryman to all students on the upper campus, but also to 
all public high schools and county Extension agents in New 
York State. However, we will continue to be primarily a 
magazine for Cornell students, while at the same time in- 
forming people away from Cornell of the issues and ad- 
vancements in agriculture and home economics. 

We are particularly grateful to the College of Agri- 
culture for providing complimentary subscriptions to the 
off-campus audience. Students on the upper quad also re- 
ceive the Countryman without charge. We expect advertis- 
ing revenue to pay for this circulation. 

Several other changes in the Countryman also have 
been initiated with this issue. Instead of emphasizing the 
activities of a few seniors, as we did in “‘Squints at the 
Seniors,” we will print the opinions of several students on 
current issues of interest to the upper campus. Also, we are 
no longer publishing ‘““Alumnotes,” but will devote this 
space to articles of more direct concern to students. 

Thus, the Countryman has progressed from a mag- 
azine of research and alumni information to one better 
adapted to serve all of the students on the upper campus. 
You cooperation and constructive comments will help us 
to do the job better.—d4. 11. Wegener 


Announcing 


To High School Readers 





The Cornell Countryman will now be coming to your 
high school every month of the college year through the 
compliments of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. 

We are anxious for you to have access to the 
Countryman because we want it to stimulate your interest 
in college-borne home economics and agriculture. Our ar- 
ticles on recent research will not be stuffy or technical, but 
will help you to see the advantages of keeping up with new 
developments in the fast-moving fields of home economics 
and agriculture. Articles on achievements and activities of 
students on an upper (ag. and home ec.) campus will illus- 
trate many of the opportunities available to you as a stu- 
dent here, while news of our “doin’s” may give you a taste 
of college life. 


More New Readers 


Extension and 4-H agents will also receive the 
Countryman each month of the academic year by virtue of 
complimentary subscriptions supplied by the New York 
State College of Agriculture. We hope that they will find 
the Countryman useful in their work and will exchange 
ideas with us on agriculture and home economics. 


Ocrorer, 1955 
















Your Problem: 
TRANSPORTATION 











Solution: 


GLENN'S 
































Service Station 


BATTERIES 
TIRES 
SERVICE 


and 
CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Where ? ? ? 
The Crossroads of Collegetown 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 
PHONE 4-9176 
When ? ? ? 
7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


































































AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Campus Store offers many services of 








which newcomers to the campus may not be 





aware. 






















For instance, Ithaca bus tickets are avail- 
able at the business office, lower level, where 


you can also cash checks up to $25.00. 


















If your watch needs cleaning or repairing, 


bring it to our Gift Dept., lower level, for ex- 


pert care and repair. 

















Photo finishing, racket restringing, these 
are just a few; inquire of any member of our 


staff the service you desire. 


- 
The Cornell Campus Store 


Barnes Hall 


Your Two 
Convenient 
Drug Stores 

Are: 


THE HILL DRUG STORES 
328 College Ave. 


Open 8 a.m. to 12 midnight 


Phone 3479 


THE CORNERS STORE 


Open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Phone 4-2145 


How To Save Money 
And Shop At Your 


Own Convenience 


1. Buy new or used text books at The Triangle. 


2. Receive 10% dividends on all your pur- 


chases—50 cents on each $5.00. 


3. Shop when it is convenient for you—open 


until 7:45 P. M. every evening. 


You’ll enj trading at the 


R GLE 
K 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 


Established 1903 
Evan J. Morris, Prop. 


Store Hours—8:15 A.M.—7:45 P.M. 


Inquiring Rundimien 


QUESTION 


If you had additional electives, would you take more 
technical courses or more courses in the social sciences? 


ANSWERS 


Joy Putnam 56, Floriculture: I’d take more techni- 
cal courses. Undergraduates are ankle deep in general 
courses. It’s hard for a person taking lab. courses to find 
time for the heavy reading required by the social sciences. 
Many students are fitted intellectually to the technical 
courses and should not try to take more social studies than 
the College requires. 


Gail Kias ’58, Home Economics: I’d take a combina- 
tion. Some technical courses in the Home Ec. College can 
prove very useful for a girl in later life. Psychology is a 
very good field to be educated in since it can help one to 
better understand the people of the world and to form bet- 
ter relationships with them. 


David W’. Menard ’59, Dairy Farming: If I had the 
chance to take more electives, I would prefer to take more 
courses which would be outside of my regular college 
courses. I would take courses in government, public rela- 
tions, and music appreciation so as to understand the in- 
terests of other people. I don’t want to be narrow-minded, 
but to be able to have a fairly good conversation with an 
individual in most any field. 


FHlua P. Fu ’56, Food and Nutrition: My field of 
study is so technical that I would take more social science 
courses. I feel people should know more about the world 
they live in and its people. Only by studying their litera- 
ture, music, and history can we understand other cultures. 


Louis C. Fredd ’57, Fishery Biology: I would elect 
more of the technical courses. The social sciences can be 
pursued in the library if one has the interest. The natural 
and physical sciences I am interested in are a matter of ap- 
plication in the laboratory. Education is a mere matter of 
one’s own experiences. 


David L. Myers ’59, Dairy Farming: If I had more 
electives, I would split them between my major, dairy 
farming, and technical courses such as mathematics and 
physics. I think the technical courses will be increasingly 
useful in practically every field. 


Katrina Yahares ’58, Textiles and Clothing: More 
electives to me would mean I would be able to take more 
sociology courses to help in my understanding of the 
human race. Also more psychology courses. 


Charles B. Pease ’58, Agricultural Journalism: I 
would take more courses in the social sciences because the 
College of Agriculture already permits sufficient electives 
to enable a student to be well grounded in his particular 
field. However, our social and economic structure is such 
that there is a great deal of interrelationship between the 
various fields of endeavor. Therefore, a student should pre- 
pare himself not only for a specific type of work, but he 
should also develop an awareness of how it fits in with 
other group interests and perhaps how it affects history. 
You should see a specialty as a rather small part of a very 
large whole. 


THE ConNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Scholarships 


FOR YOU 


Scholarships comprise an important part of many stu- 
dent budgets at Cornell. However, each year several avail- 
able scholarships or grants remain untouched because stu- 
dents fail to apply for them. Often students fail to apply 
because they do not rank in the top of their class scholasti- 
cally. They don’t realize that academic standing is often 
not as important, or is secondary to other requirements 
such as the student’s home town, citizenship, or ancestry. 





Why do people set up scholarships and awards in the 
first place? There are many reasons for initiating these 
student aids to education. A reason evident in the titles of 
scholarships is that they are set up in honor of someone 
who has been very close to Cornell. Actually scholarships 
have one important aim—-to make higher education avail- 
able to more people. 

Many scholarships are started to give certain people 
more of a chance for a college education. The Fredrick R. 
Bauer fund, for example, gives preference to students re- 
siding in the town of Salisbury, Litchfield County, Connec- 
ticut. Other scholarships requiring the student to be from 
a specific location are: The Theodore J. Brassell Jr. Schol- 
arship, open only to the children of members of Division 
F. Local No. 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; the Herbert Thomas Dyett Scholarship, for 
students of Rome high schools or children of Rome plant 
employees from any school; and the Albert D. Hermance 
University Scholarships are open only to male graduates of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania High School. 

New York State offers three different sets of scholar- 
ships. The first group is the Cornell State Scholarships 
which give the holder a $200 reduction in tuition. Another, 
the State University Scholarships, gives the winner an an- 
nual cash award of $350. The last group is the State War 
Orphans Scholarships, open only to children of deceased or 
disabled veterans of the United States military. All three 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of competitive exam- 
inations taken a few months before graduation by students 
of the common schools and academies of New York State. 

A large number of the available scholarships do not 
carry a specific award. Here the amount of money awarded 
depends on the financial needs of the applicant and the 
amount of money available in the scholarship fund. The 
length of time a scholarship is intended for varies from 
those given by the State of New York, which run for eight 
consecutive terms, to others which are for one term only. 

These scholarships, and many more, are available to 
Cornell students. A leaflet entitled “Financial Aids and 
Scholarships” is available at Roberts Hall and lists all the 
grants that students can apply for. Application for scholar- 
ships are due in the Office of Resident Instruction before 
students leave for summer vacation. During the summer, 
the scholarship committee, composed of three faculty mem- 
bers elected by the faculty, review all the applications and 
select the winners. Why don’t you pick up a copy of the 
leaflet? Who knows — maybe there’s a scholarship just 
waiting for your application.— Lyle 4. Gray ‘56 


Ocroper, 1955 


ADVERTISING 


PUBLICITY 


NUTRITION 
EDUCATION 


RESEARCH 


It’s amazing 
what one 


penny can do! 


Through farmer-contribu- 
tions to Milk for Health, 
Inc., increased milk con- 
sumption is encouraged by 


advertising, publicity, nu- 


trition education and re- . 


search. For every 1% in- 
crease in the use of fluid 
milk, the farmer’s price 
goes up about 2 cents per 
hundredweight. That’s 
double his investment in 
‘Milk for Health”. . . and 
the consumer pays no 
more! Amazing what a 


penny can do! 


MILK FOR HEALTH, Inc. 


119 S. Cayuga St., 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


ART CRAFT OF ITHACA 


INCORPORATED 


Photo-Offset and Letterpress Printing 


Dial 4-6016 


312 E. Seneca Street 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





































































































































































































































Seaway Shapes 
Northern New York 


Farm Scene 


by Mary R. Wahl '56 


AFTER fifty years of wrangling, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is at last be- 
coming a reality. In three or four 
years the groaning machinery will 
have transformed the acres of sand 
and mud into two projects. A naviga- 
tion project will have opened 2,400 
more miles of coastline to world com- 
merce, and the world’s second largest 
power development will be on the 
now dry stream bed. 


The navigation project, to be com- 
pleted in 1959, is being constructed by 


structing the project, will share the 
output of 1,880,000 kilowatts. 

‘The promise of such dependable 
power and transportation is luring big 
industry to the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River. Old manufacturing 
plants are being enlarged, and new 
ones constructed near the waterfront. 
The lakeports, now on their way to 
becoming seaports, are busy planning 
for new and larger docks and shipping 
facilities. For example, Chicago is 
drawing up blueprints for a_ bigger 


—Watertown Daily Times 


COFFERDAM -— The structure used to dewater an area to permit construction to proceed on 
the river bed consists of steel ribs fitted together separately to form a cell, which is then 


filled with earth to block the path of the water. 


the federal governments of the United 
States and Canada. Canals and locks 
will allow ocean vessels to bypass the 
treacherous Racine Rapids and steam 
up the river to the industrial centers 
of the Great Lakes. It is expected that 
25 percent more tonnage will pass 
through these locks than through the 
Panama Canal. The power project is 
to be completed a year earlier, in 
1958. New York State and the prov- 
ince of Ontario, who are jointly con- 


6 


shipping channel and new harbor, and 
Cleveland will build a fifteen-million 
dollar breakwater. 

While big business booms along the 
river and lakes, many Northern New 
York farmers scowl and shake their 
heads. For them, it is the end of an 
era. The marginal farms are being 
abandoned as their owners move to 
towns along the seaway. Here they 
find employment in new factories and 
restaurants where their wages far ex- 


ceed farm earnings. According to econ- 
omists, many of these upstate farms 
should have gone out of production 
long ago. The poor soil and rolling 
land makes the use of modern machi- 
nery and farming methods difficult. 
But the farmer who must leave the 
farm for city life isn’t happy. 

The farms through which the sea- 
way must pass are also being forced 
out of production. This has aroused 
much concern because the land-taking 
policies of the seaway have not always 
been fair to land owners. Instead of 
the thirty-day advance notice required 
by law before appropriation of prop- 
erty, only a week’s notice has some- 
times been given before construction 
has started. In fact, one farmer looked 
out of his window one morning to find 
a bulldozer tearing up his back pas- 
ture. That was the first sign he had 
that the seaway was going through his 
farm. Knowing his rights, he got a 
court order to stop construction until 
the legal papers had been signed. 
However, in less than a week, the 
bulldozers were back on the job— 
legally. The unfortunate farmer had 
to wait over a month before he was 
compensated. 


Future Prosperity 
Although Northern New York 


farmers are feeling the squeeze of the 
seaway right now, they realize that it 
will benefit them in the future. With 
only the productive farms in opera- 
tion, and the displaced farmers at 
work in new industries, the standard 
of living will probably go up. 

Still, skeptics wonder whether nine 
hundred million dollars is too much 
money to spend on a project of such 
limited scope. According to the 
Watertown Daily Times, however, 
“The area around the Great Lakes 
produces 75 percent of the nation’s 
steel, 80 percent of the iron ore, and 
69 percent of the dairy products.” 
With this in mind, England, France, 
and Norway are building special sea- 
way vessels and are planning to in- 
clude the seaway in their trade routes. 
The easy access of important goods to 
world trade will benefit the economy 
of the entire nation. 

As the huge earth movers, bull- 
dozers, cement mixers and _ steel 
workers gouge and build a way to the 
sea, they are doing more than giving 
the St. Lawrence a new look. They 
are building a new way of life for 
millions of people. 
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by Rosamonde A. Haire '57 


A HALF century ago, young 
Charlie Seabrook scrambled up a tall 
oak tree to view the limits of his fam- 
ily’s farm. Little did he realize that 
50 years later, it would require an air- 
plane ride for him to see the borders 
of his domain. Today he still owns the 
60 acres in upper Deerfield Township, 
New Jersey, and the modest home 
upon it. But encircling the original 
homestead lie 14,500 acres of crops 
comprising the world’s largest truck 
farming operation. 

Seabrook is often regarded as the 
“Farm of the Future,” and with good 
reason. Last year, this unique corpor- 
ation turned out 100-million pounds 
of frozen fruits and vegetables—13 
percent of the nation’s total. One half 
of this produce is grown on Seabrook’s 
own farms which cover an area larger 
than Manhattan. 

Yet, Seabrook also stands out as a 
model of efficient production. Care- 
ful planning and crop scheduling en- 
ables farm managers to efficiently util- 
ize 3500 workers and the largest fleet 
of farm machinery in the world dur- 
ing the peak of harvesting. Overall 
supervision of the huge farming opera- 
tion is achieved by use of a two-way 
radio between the field and head- 
quarters. 


Steady Hustle 

This efficiency is illustrated by the 
assembly line character of the entire 
corporation. The planting operation is 
a good example of this. As soon as the 
ground is thawed and drained, four- 
bottom plows, pulled by some of the 
175 diesel and gasoline driven trac- 
tors, turn under the cover crop and 
organic fertilizer that have covered 
the ground during the winter months. 
Right behind them, disc harrows 
smooth the seed bed, and farther along 
the procession, huge planting rigs sow 
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the seed in freshly prepared soil. 

Soon, this procession is followed by 
another of cultivators, fertilizers, and 
sprinklers while Boeing biplanes spray 
or dust the starting foliage in adjacent 
fields. 

Spinach and kale are first to be har- 
vested of the 29 different fruits and 
vegetables processed by Seabrook. 
From early May until about the 
middle of December, a continuous 
stream of crops flow from the fields at 
Seabrook, Long Island, eastern Mary- 
land, and neighboring farms to the 
processing and freezing plant. 

The pea harvest typifies the quick 
and efficient handling of a mature 
crop at Seabrook. Harvestors, cutting 
8-foot swaths, run the vines to trucks 
travelling beside them. At viner sta- 
tions, pods are removed from the vines 
and the peas taken from the pod. 
After being rushed to the processing 
plants, the peas are weighed, in- 
spected, and in a maze of rollers, 
chutes, trays, and brine, they are 
cleaned, graded, blanched, and sorted. 
Packaging machines wrap each meas- 
ured amount in a_moisture-proof, 
waxed bag. After two hours at a 37 
below zero temperature, the peas are 
transferred to a huge, four-story, 
fifty - million - pound - capacity ware- 
house. Here they remain at ten de- 
grees below zero until loaded for 
shipment. 

Although processing is an assembly 
line operation, the resulting product 
is ensured to be of top quality. This is 

























































preserved by the vigorous efforts of 
quality control experts who examine 
the incoming products and chaperon 
them through the processing line. 

In addition, these experts check for 
trouble’ spots in machinery and search 
for ways to eliminate waste and to im- 
prove sanitation. In test kitchens, they 
examine the food for flavor and sim- 
plicity of home preparation, and, in 
the quality control laboratory it is ex- 
posed to bacteriological and microbio- 
logical tests. 


Another Step 


In the field laboratories, quality 
control men maintain test plots in an 
effort to produce new strains which 
may prove more productive than the 
old. The behavior of plants under 
commercial production conditions 
must be approved before they can be 
established as standard Seabrook vari- 
eties. 

As each research finding is adapted 
by Seabrook, it takes one more step in 
setting the pace for efficient and profit- 
able agriculture. Continuously, the 
Seabrook giant rolls on living up to its 
slogan, ““We grow our own, so we 
know it’s good .. . and we freeze it, 
right on the spot.” 





‘Thirty seven percent of U.S. farms 
produce 85 percent of farm output; 
one farm in six—more than 1 million 
farms—have been absorbed by merger 
in the past decade, according to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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Seabrook Farms Photo 


After the land has been carefully prepared by disc and harrow, pea drill above plant seeds 


in rows seven inches apart. 


















































































































































































































































































New Colors, Gabnies, ‘Designs 


‘fashions ‘for 


—College of Agricultur: 


Fall 


by Christine C. Carr '57 


Wir fall’s arrival and the mass 
back to school migration, fashion be- 
comes an important element in the 
minds of most coeds. Whether they 
are concerned with what new clothes 
they should buy or make, how to fix 
over the old ones they already have, 
or even T.C. courses they'll be taking 
this fall, the newest ideas in style and 
design from New York, Paris, and a 
few originals from Ithaca are pooled 
in an effort to come up with some 
really outstanding college wardrobes. 


Colors 


This year the trend in color and 
fabric is toward the new and unusual. 
The old favorites black and navy are 
back again, accented wth stark white, 
touches of fur, or just heavy gold jew- 
elry. The smart new muted shades of 
orchid and purple are more popular 
than ever, and are seen in everything 
from the casual tweed suit to the satin 
evening gown. Coats or suits are ap- 
pearing in the very brightest shades of 
red, green, gold, or blue. New brown 
tones range from cream to honey, 
from amber to copper, and are com- 
bined with other browns, gold or even 
black for really unique fashion en- 
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sembles. Even in jewelry, the accent 
seems to be on gold and amber this 
fall. Clan plaids, too, have recently 
been adapted to American fashion life, 
and are seen in sport and evening 
wear alike. Even the men have become 
plaid-conscious. 


Fabrics 


New fabrics, and new modifications 
of old standbys, will also stimulate 
the fashion-minded this fall. The ny- 
lon-dacron-rayon compounds, which 
sell under many brand names, are 
softer than ever, and require no iron- 
ing. Tweeds are again stepping up the 
ladder in both the bulky and fine 
woven varieties. The newest addition 
to the tweed world is a cotton and 
wool combination which is beginning 
to appear in the dress with matching 
coat lining ensemble. Another new 
look in cotton has a crease resistant 
finish which requires no ironing. Or- 
lon is also taking on a new role in the 
orlon-wool jerseys, and the fluffy new 
fake furs which are made with orlon 
for extra softness and light weight, es- 
pecially in the ever popular perman- 
ently pleated skirt. Nylon lace has en- 
tered the picture again, and is especi- 


ally popular in cocktail and dinner 
dress. The corduroy solids and new 
prints are especially suited for the 
dressier fall occasions. 

Styles are deceiving this year, as 
witnessed by new trends in coats, 
which seem to be slim or slim appear- 
ing. The very full coats of past years 
are now being replaced with a nar- 
rower coat. A few styles are fitted, 
but this year’s styles require an ease of 
fitting to allow easy movement. A 
new coat length which has appeared is 
often referred to as “just short of 
long,” and falls somewhere between 
the three-quarter and full length. 
With this new length, a matching 
dress or skirt makes an interesting and 
variable ensemble. One of the most 
unique innovations in the coat world 
is the suit-coat, a slim hip length suit 
jacket with a piece which zips on the 
bottom, to transform it into a striking 
full length coat. 


There is news in suits, too. Boxy or 
semi-fitted, they mark the waistline, 
but do not accent it. The jackets are 
going down to below hip length and 
may be belted, semi-belted, or straight. 
Belts are also moving down following 
the earlier, dropped-waistline trend, 
and a really new touch is the double- 
breasted suit or coat. 


Evening gowns are extra special 
this year in glistening brocades, satins, 
velvets, and nylon in many new and 
interesting colors. Although many full 
length gowns will be seen, shorter 
length—intermission—will probably 
be very popular. This new length is 
cut ten inches from the floor. 


The recent shoe designs include 
many modifications of the classic 
pump and sandal, all with extra thin 
heels and high vamp. 


Design 


A good rule of design is that the 
simple, slim silhouette needs some- 
thing to counteract its starkness. For 
that special touch on a simple unbelted 
sheath for example, this year’s answer 
seems to be fur-precious, semi-prec- 
ious, or fake. On coats as well, match- 
ing or contrasting collars add a unique 
accent. The fake furs are most within 
the college grl’s reach and are usual- 
ly orlon and dynel combinations—very 
light and very warm. Out now in the 
lighter shades, the dark colors are also 
available and are very attractive for 
sport and dress. 


(TURN TO PAGE 16) 
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CHAIN is important 
to the Good name 


ANY SHORTCOMING in machine performance 
—whatever the cause—reflects on the maker. 
That's why so many farm machinery manu- 
facturers standardize on Link-Belt chain for 


® & 
long life and added dependability. Exact ? 
manufacturing controls and thorough testing b Ss TT USTREetTTS 
assure maximum chain strength and uni- 


formity . . . contribute to machine quality. 


LINK BELT 


COMPLETENESS ASSURES LOW-COST, 
PRACTICAL ANSWERS. With Link- 
Belt’s broad lines of chain, sprock- 
ets and attachments, farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers are sure to 
find the right answer for each ap- 
plication. 


ACCURATE MANUFACTURE. In the world’s 
largest chain plant — modern, spe- 
cialized machines allow the economies 
of large-scale production without sac- 
rificing accuracy. In addition, contin- 
uous inspection safeguards tolerances 
and finish of every length of chain. 
This care and quality makes Link-Belt 
chain the choice for farm machines of 
over 300 leading manufacturers, 


Belt’s engineering staff is unequalled in abil- 
ity and experience. Design innovations are 
continually recommended and thoroughly 
field-tested. Many universally-used chain de- 
velopments were born at Link-Belt. 


LABORATORY CONTROL. To assure uniform high quality, CHAINS and SPROCKETS 


every Link-Belt chain must conform to exact specifica- LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To Serve 


i i i Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying Factory Branch 
tions. Our modern wnmeentet studies ee Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, 
refinements to improve chain life, complementing the Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. 
design research of our engineers. Representatives Throughout the World. 13,717-B 
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SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


FARM-ENGINEERED 


BARN CLEANERS 
SILO UNLOADERS «. 
BARN EQUIPMENT 


Write for complete literature 
and necrest distributor. 


Installation and Restieo Specialists in All 
Dairy Sections of U.S.A. and Canada 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


BOX 31, DEPT Cc KAUKAUNA, WIS 


GIFTS GALORE 


Watches 
Diamonds 
Fine Jewelry 
Sterling Silver 
Fostoria Crystal 
Royal Doulton China 
Imperial Crystal 
Castleton China 
Lelong Perfume 
Kensington 


Clocks 


R. A. HEGGIE 


and BRO. Co. 
JEWELERS 
135 E. State Street 


Established 1875 


George F. LaMont 


Cornellian In Sweden 


Last June, George F. LaMont 
sailed for Uppsala, Sweden, where he 
now represents the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell in the new student ex- 
change program with the Royal Agri- 
cultural College of Sweden. Under 
the exchange program, Eric Johans- 
son is now attending Cornell’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture as representative 
of the Royal Agricultural College of 
Sweden. 

According to Professor J. P. Her- 
tel, the program was set up to foster 
mutual agricultural understanding 
between the two countries. LaMont 
was selected by a committee composed 
of faculty and students as best suited 
to act as an “Agricultural Ambas- 
sador.”’ 

George comes from a 400-acre fruit 
and cash crop farm near Albion. At 
Cornell, he was president of the Pom- 
ology Club, member of Ag-Domecon 
council, and a varsity member of the 
150 pound football team. He is also 
a member of Alpha Zeta. 

In the exchange program, the Royal 
Agricultural College is financing 
George’s expenses. Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
and Ag-Domicon are providing spend- 
ing money for Eric Johansson. Alpha 
Zeta and Alpha Gamma Rho are 
donating room and board, and the 
College has granted free tuition to 
Eric. 

Any sophomore in the College of 
Agriculture may apply as a represen- 
tative in the program. Applications 
and additional information are avail- 
able in Roberts Hall. 

A letter received from George and 
directed to the student body follows: 


Ultuna, Sweden 
September 17, 1955 
Dear Friends, 

My boat docked in Ultuna, Sweden, 
on the 27th of June. During the lat- 
ter part of my trip from Germany to 
Ultuna, I met some other students on 
their way to college here. Three days 
after my arrival, | began my work at 
the agricultural college. Singling fod- 
der beets and hanging hay on racks, 
tasks done by hand on all but the 
modern farms, were a few of my first 
jobs. 


After three weeks at the school, I 
went to a typical private farm of 
about 150 acres for two weeks. Oats, 
wheat, hay, and rybs and raps, which 
are similar to rape and used to make 
oil, were the crops grown. The farm 
had 17 cows, several heifers and two 
horses. There I was able to learn more 
of the “whys” of Swedish farming, 
and I hope that next year’s student 
will also be able to do this. 


The rest of August I spent travel- 
ing—two days in Stockholm, a week 
with a plant husbandry class, and a 


week in Denmark. Eric Johansson, 


Courtesy of T. E. LaMont 


George F. LaMont 


the Swedish exchange student now at 
Cornell, was my host for one night. 
On August 27, I was back in UI- 
tuna just in time for the year’s first 
fest. Crayfish was the main dish and 
] hear that we will eat eels at the next 
fest. There is usually a dance at the 
college on Saturday night, and several 
more during the week at the Univer- 
sity. Boys and girls come separately 
to these, and it is a good way to meet 
other students. Girls here do not have 
a 1:30 deadline as they do at Cornell. 
The college is internationally- 
minded. During the past two week- 
ends, 1 met students from England, 
France, Austria, Norway, and Den- 
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mark. The Norwegian and Danish 
students came here last week for ath- 
letic competitions which included soc- 
cer, handball, and track. The English, 
French, German, and Austrian stu- 
dents were sponsored by the college 
and have been working on Swedish 
farms this summer. 


Ultuna consists of two schools—a 
college, and a practical agricultural 
school. Sweden has only one agricul- 
tural college, but there are several 
agricultural schools. There are 500 
students enrolled at the college and 
50 students at the school. 


Exams - Anytime 


Students at Ultuna may take their 
exams whenever they please. In fact, 
many of them spend their summers 
here working on experiments and 
grubbing for exams. The school year 
runs from August 6 until June 15. 
Before entering college, all students 
have had the amount of schooling 
equivalent to that received by a soph- 
omore or junior in an American col- 
lege and are proficient in English and 
German. Before entering the agricul- 
tural school, each boy must have com- 
pleted military service and have had 
two years of practical farm experi- 
ence. This means that they are about 
23 years old when they enter. 

The college has no living facilities 
for the students, so they must room 
in the private homes of the surround- 
ing area. I live in Sunnister about a 
mile from college. Morning classes 
run from 9:00 to 11:00 when a com- 
bination breakfast-lunch is served. 
Dinner is at 4:00 o'clock. Most stu- 
dents spend their evenings studying 
and reading at home, but I write let- 
ters and study Swedish. Around nine, 
the boy in the next room joins me in 
brewing a little coffee, and we usually 
spend an hour discussing various 
things over coffee and sandwiches. 

I hope this letter has helped you to 
understand more fully the college and 
the opportunities a Cornell student 
has here. I would like to thank those 
of you who have put considerable ef- 
fort into this program. It is proving to 
be a great experience for me, and 
Cornell and Ultuna should benefit by 
it. 

Sincerely, 
George F. LaMont 
Cornell Exchange Student 
L. H. S. 
Uppsala 7, Sweden 
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Writers Receive 
Guldin Awards 


Four students in the College of 
Agriculture have been named as recip- 
ients of Paul R. Guldin (712) Memo- 
rial Endowment Awards. Professor 
J. P. Hertel, Professor in Personnel 
Administration, presented checks to 
the winners whose articles “encourag- 
ing a more adequate rural leadership” 
appeared in the 1954-55 editions of 
the Cornell Countryman. 


Alfred H. Wegener 56, of White- 


stone, was awarded $100 for his edi- 
torial on the visit of Russian farmers 
to America and an article on the agri- 
cultural outlook. Karen G. Anderson 
57, of Rome, won $50 for articles on 
rural fire departments and on juvenile 
delinquency in the country and in cit- 
ies. Stephen M. Sandler ’55, of Scars- 
dale ,and Arthur J. Dommen ’55, of 
Vaud, Switzerland, each won $25 for 
their Countryman contributions. 


A student in the College of Agri- 
culture does not have to be a member 
of the Countryman staff in order to 
be eligible for this contest. 








JACKSON & PERKINS SENSATIONAL 


New Wonder Floribunda 





THE FIRST PERFECT 20th CENTURY ROSE! 


@ Burst Into Bloom Month After Month All 


Season Long 


@ Produces Whole Bouquets of Longer 
Stemmed, Hybrid Tea Shaped, Fragrant 


Roses 


@ Grows Anywhere Without Special Care 
- Hardy & Disease Resistant Beyond 


Compare 





Never before a Rose like this! For sheer 
beauty, breathtaking color, exquisite 
profusion of bloom, exceptional hardi- 
ness—for a combination of all the qual- 
ities looked for in any type of rose— 
Spartan simply can’t be beat! The un- 
usually lovely flowers start displaying 
their beauty early in the season... as 
scores of gorgeous burnt-orange buds be- 
gin to appear in the attractive plant! 
Slowly, the buds open .. . revealing 
large high-centered hybrid-tea-shape 
blooms, with 35 to 40 petals each... 
starting a sparkling warm ORANGE- 
RED color! Blooms that look like prized 
hybrid teas, as big as Hybrid Teas—yet 
produced by the hundreds on a single 
bush! And these blooms retain their 
beauty right to the end .. . softening 
to a reddish coral color! 

But the color is only part of Spartan’s 
beauty ... there’s a sweet, old Rose 
fragrance, too . . . and more unusual 
still are the long, long stems—over 100 
of them on a plant, ideal for cutting! In 
fact, there’s no end to the flowers avail- 
able for house use . . . for the vigorous 
healthy plant is contsantly in bloom 
from early Spring to severe frost! 

Without question, Spartan is destined 
to become the most popular Floribunda 
Rose of all time! So order it now—plant 
it this Fall—and be among the first to 
enjoy its thrilling beauty in your garden 
next June! $2.75 each; 3 for $7.20; 12 
for $28.80. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
834 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


Please send me the proper Fall planting time for 
od bine 4:66 6:0.6.0.0, 9:6.6 ee ee 
Bushes. ($2.75 each; 3 for $7.20; 12 for $28.80). 
Include, FREE with my order, your helpful ‘‘Home 


my locality...... 


Garden Guide.’’ 
| ENCLOSE S_._._.__. 





NAME a 
ADDRESS 


FLORIBUNDA , 
a ra nN (Plant Patent 
No. 1357) 


IN FULL PAYMENT 


















JACKSON 2 PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark, NEW YORK 






































































































































































































































































































BOTH ore built by SURGE 


Surge DIAGONAL 
Milking Stall 


The Surge Diagonal Stall, first sold 
in 1935, is now widely used by 
dairymen all over the world. Built 
of finest high-carbon steel for the 
greatest possible strength and long- 
est life, it is specially designed to 
handle your herd — no matter what 
breed you may have — so you get 
the very best milking job. 


[aay | Surge CIRCLE- 
abst | SATE Stall 


This is the new member of the 
Surge Parlor Stall family — built to 
give all the strength and long life 
for which all Surge Stalls are 
known — and designed especially for 
the dairyman who wants his cows 
to walk in a straight line through 
his milking parlor. 


With the Circle-Gate stall and feed 

Write TODAY for your Surge Circle-Gate Stall booklet. box, you can now let out two cows 
... put in two new cows and feed 

them without taking a single step. 


E A & Yy T E & Mm & 4 Copyright 1955 BABSON BROS. Co. 
; BABSON BROS. CO. 
ALL Surge Equipment OF NEW YORK 


; 842 West Belden Ave. ® Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Available on Easy Terms. ATLANTA © CHICAGO © HOUSTON © KANSAS cary 


MINNEAPOLIS © SACRAMENTO © SEATTLE © SYRACUSE © TORONTO 
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Home Ec. Leader 


Dean Canoyer 





—Pinkas 


In 1953, an economist from the 
University of Minnesota became the 
Dean of the New York State College 
of Home Economics. Her coming to 
Cornell gave added emphasis to the 
program for acquainting the average 
citizen with the simple, basic, eco- 
nomic truths. Because of her training 
as an economist, the Dean is also an 
elected member of the faculty of the 
graduate school and the College of 
Agriculture, and teaches a course in 
the School of Business and Public 
Administration. 


Training To Prominence 

Born in Melrose, Minnesota, Dean 
Canoyer attended secondary schools 
throughout the Midwest. She re- 
ceived her B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 
from the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Minne- 
sota, and while doing her graduate 
work, was a graduate assistant and 
instructor of marketing and economics 
there. From 1941 to 1946 the Dean 
served as Assistant Professor, and As- 
sociate Professor, and in 1941 was 
Professor of Economics and Market- 
ing, and Head of the Retail Store 
Management sequence at Minnesota. 
In addition, Dean Canoyer has done 
considerable work as an economic an- 
alyst in Washington, and as a market- 
ing consultant in Philadelphia. 
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by Christine C. Carr '57 


In addition to her many other ac- 
tivities, Dean Canoyer relaxes by 
painting in oils, playing the piano, 
gardening, or listening to her collec- 
tion of classical records. 


Dual Role Of Women 


As an economist, Dean Canoyer has 
focused her work on marketing and 
the problems of the consumer. The 
Dean has a strong interest in the pro- 
fessional growth of women and sees 
society emphasizing more and more 
the dual role of women in homemak- 
ing and in work outside the home. She 
feels that the basic changes which in- 
volve a reshaping of the living pattern 
in the home make it essential that a 
greater proportion of women be 
equipped to make the complex adjust- 
ments resulting from the dual role 
more women will be called upon to 
play. In the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Dean Canoyer finds in her 
staff a group which recognizes this 
fact, and is prepared to meet the 
need. 


Men In Home Ee. 


Dean Canoyer sees a growing op- 
portunity for men in the field of home 
economics. Despite the common as- 
sumption that certain fields such as 
home economics are women’s fields, 
more and more men are going into 
them. One example of this is the nurs- 
ing field where men are finding inter- 
esting and rewarding jobs. Similarly 
in home economics there are subject 
matter areas in which it would be 
profitable for men to major. If men 
would take advantage of the wide- 
spread opportunities for training in 
home economics at Cornell, they 
would find new horizons opening up 
for them. 


At a recent meeting of Home Eco- 
nomics Alumni, Dean Canoyer em- 
phasized a new look in education for 
women. ‘‘As you know, the primary 
function of home economics is, and 
has been since its beginning, the coor- 
dination of the contributions of all 
sciences and arts toward constructive 


family life appropriate to our society. 
Its purpose, or primary function, is 
based on the conviction that today’s 
homes build the foundation for to- 
morrow’s world. 

“In the beginning what was needed 
to perform this home economics job, as 
dictated by society, was teaching the 
eficient performance of household 
skills. But as women’s status in soci- 
ety changed, home economic education 
broadened and developed.” 


Varied Vocations 


According to placement directors 
for the College, home economics re- 
lates to many kinds of vocations—bus- 
iness, social service, writing, psychol- 
ogy, teaching, and research as well as 
homemaking. Last year jobs were 
available in all of the 48 states, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, England, Pakistan, Ven- 
ezuela, Greece, and Lebanon. The 
usual requests for teachers are being 
accompanied by growing demands for 
dietitians from hospitals for the han- 
dicapped, and workers in the field of 
occupational therapy, to mention only 
two. “Today this College aims to pre- 
pare students to be not only independ- 
ent thinking homemakers, but inde- 
pendent thinking citizens and business 
and professional workers as well.” 

Dean Canoyer served on the Edi- 
torial Board of the Journal of Mar- 
keting from 1941 to 1947. She is past 
president of the Twin Cities chapter 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion. She is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association 
of Consumers, a member of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the International 
Cooperation Administration, and a 
member of the Experiment Stations 
Marketing Advisory Committee. The 
Dean is also a member of Zonta, the 
American Economics Association, the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and Delta Sigma Rho, National 
Speech Fraternity. In 1945 and 
1955, she was a member of the State 
Fair Advisory Committee, and the 
Advisory Committee on Women’s Ac- 
tivities for the State Fair. 
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We will be glad to show you 
how greatly they differ in 
brilliance, quality and value. 
Our Genuine Orange Blossom 
rings are well-known for their 
top quality and beauty. 


\ 
/ 
From $50 to $1250 


Convenient Terms 


SCHOOLEY'S 


152 E. State St. 
Ith. 2598 


Al Fontana 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 


Keep them in good repair 


A Complete Line 
of SUNDIAL SHOES 


@ ENGINEER’S BOOTS—excel- 
lent for field trips and all out- 
outdoor work. 


WHITE BUCKS—comfortable 
and stylish. 


BROWN & WHITE SADDLES 


for women. 


ALL SHOE SUPPLIES 


401 Eddy St. 


Near Campus Gate 


You Owe It To 


Yourself 


by Director A. W. Gibson 


Tue faculty and administration of 
the College of Agriculture welcome 
all students, new and old, undergrad- 
uate and graduate, and wish for you 
a most successful year. It goes without 
saying that, no matter what else you 
do, the faculty will think the year suc- 
cessful only if your academic record 
at the end shows that you have accom- 
plished something worth-while in 
your studies. 


If this noint of view is at variance 
with that held by any appreciable 
number of students, then the College 
is not contributing as much to the gen- 
eral welfare as is expected of it. The 
people of New York State pay sever- 
al million dollars a year toward the 
support of this college. It is well in- 
vested. Returns are difficult to meas- 
ure, but the contributions of science, 
and of those with scientific training 
from this and other colleges, to pro- 
gress in agriculture cannot be ques- 
tioned. 


The social life, which is emphasized 
so prominently in the freshmen orien- 
tation program, for example, is im- 
portant. However, it is not the reason 
for the establishment of the College 
nor for its continued support. Failure 
to keep a proper balance between so- 
cial and academic activities can result 
in regrettable loss to the institution 
and, more seriously, to the individuals 
involved. 


Need For Foresight 


It was my privilege, this past sum- 
mer, to visit briefly with a graduate 
of a few years ago, who is engaged in 
a large farming operation. I asked him 
what the College could have done to 
have been of more help to him. He 
had no hesitation in saying, “Made 
me pay more attention to what goes 
on in class.” He is working much 
harder now than he did in college. 
More work then might have made it 
easier now. You can be assured that 
more knowledge and skill will be 
needed for success in your generation 
than in the past. 


Two new additions to the campus 
facilities emphasize for us the splendid 
support the State provides for the in- 
struction of those interested in agri- 
culture. The Mann Library, for agri- 
culture and home economics, is one of 
the finest in the country. The reading 
rooms are pleasant, comfortable, con- 
venient, and arranged to accommodate 


Director A. W. Gibson 
students with a variety of interests. It 
is a great contribution to teaching in 
the College. Just this month the li- 
brary has extended the hours available 
for student study on the ground floor 


to 11 p.m. Previously, the library 
closed at 10 p.m. The use that is made 
of this building by students is encour- 
aging. It makes it unnecessary for any 
student to be handicapped by lack of 
a good place to study. 

The new building for agricultural 
engineering will be opened for use be- 
fore the end of this college year. Its 
laboratories for research and teaching 
are spacious, and the “last word” in 
equipment for their purposes. With 
labor expensive and difficult to get on 
farms, machines have to be developed 
in order to compete successfully with 
other fields of employment. This new 
building and its equipment will make 
it possible for the College to help pro- 
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vide better machines, and more in- 
formation about how to use them. 
This will be the work of people 
trained in this building. It has come 
none too soon, and there is a great 
future ahead in this field. 

We want you to like this place, to 
feel at home here, and to get just as 
much as you can from the time you 
spend with us. The results of your 
academic work come from a student- 
teacher relationship. If students and 
teachers understand each other and 
work toward a common goal, the re- 
sults are better. 


**Regular Guys” 

I am sure that many students would 
be more successful if they took the 
initiative toward getting well ac- 
quainted with their faculty advisers 
and teachers. In fact, you owe it to 
yourself to meet these people. They 
are concerned with your welfare here 
at Cornell, and feel that it is part of 
their job to meet you personally, and 





to offer their services in any way to 
make your college career a more com- 
plete success. 

We have a fine group of faculty 
members in this college. But just for 
me to say so might not exactly prove 
this to you. To find out just how in- 
terested your instructor is in your col- 
lege career, all you have to do is to 
walk right into his office and intro- 
duce yourself. I know you'll find that 
he will be glad to help you in any way 
he can. In fact after meeting most in- 
structors you will find them to be 
“regular guys,” and if they have time 
will probably enjoy talking with you 
about anything from baseball to 
botany. 


By knowing your teachers better, 
and by letting them know of your am- 
bitions and goals in life, you will re- 
alize a great deal more from your ex- 
perience at Cornell. Use your oppor- 
tunity to the best possible advantage. 
You owe it to yourself!!! 


Cornell Cow Critics 


Cop Contest 


To some people, a cow is just—well, 
a cow. Others, especially members of 
Cornell’s dairy cattle judging team, 
have mastered the science of knowing 
what to look for in a cow, and the rel- 
ative value of its characteristics. 

In fact, the Cornell team recently 
won the 1955 National Intercollegi- 
ate Judging Contest at the National 
Dairy Congress in Waterloo, Iowa. 
Cornell teams also won in 1949 and 
in 1952. 

Competing against 33 other teams 
on October 3, the Cornell team ran 
up 2,083 points; Mississippi State 
scored second with 2,034 points. This 
was the largest number of teams in 
history, and 102 individual contest- 
ants from 31 states and Canada com- 
peted. 


Keene Places High 


Richard Keene °57, from Gilberts- 
ville, was high man in the All Breeds 
contest and won a $500 scholarship, a 
wrist watch, and a silver plate and 
cane. 

In addition, Keene won a $40 first 
prize in the Oral Reasons contest and 
Cornell’s John Nicolai ’58, from Elli- 
cott, Md., took the $30 second prize. 


Ocroser, 1955 





In this contest, the students classify 
the cattle and give oral reasons to sub- 
stantiate their decisions. It was the 
second straight year that Cornell took 
first and second places in Oral 
Reasons. 

Coached by Professor George W. 
Trimberger, the Cornell team was 
first in Holsteins and Brown Swiss. 
Keene also won first prize in Brown 
Swiss and was third in Holsteins. 
Nicolai was first in Guernseys, second 
in Brown Swiss, and fourth in All 
Breeds. Eugene Phillips, a senior from 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, won first in Ayr- 
shires, second in Holsteins, fourth in 
Brown Swiss, and seventh in All 
Breeds. Harlow Drown a junior from 
Uxbridge, Mass.,. was the alternate. 
Professor Trimberger judged Hol- 
steins at the Congress. 

En route to Iowa, the team prac- 
ticed judging on herds including the 
Curtiss Candy herd. Members of the 
team are selected from students en- 
rolled in animal husbandry 52. Those 
who have the four highest grades in 
the class, excepting seniors, are 
selected. The class practices judging 
on the Cornell herd and on neighbor- 
ing herds in the State. 





by R. V. Hemming, 
General Manager 
Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative 


What is Empire? 


Empire is, as its 
name suggests, a 
cooperative  or- 
ganized to serve 
farmers and live- 
stock dealers 
throughout New 
York State. Since its first opera- 
tion in 1947, Empire has grown 
from one market to seven mar- 
kets, with stockyards now in Bath, 
Bullville. Caledonia, Greene, 
Gouverneur, Oneonta, and West 
Winfield. 

Empire is owned by farmers, 
in two ways. 

Farmers own Empire's _pre- 
ferred stock directly. Thousands 
more own Empire through their 
farm organizations which own 
the common stock in Empire. 
These organizations are the New 
York State Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, New York Farm Bu- 
reau, Dairymen’s League Cooper- 
ative Association, Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Producers’ Co- 
operative Commission Associa- 
tion, and New York Artificial 
Breeders’ Cooperative. 


empire 


Livestock 


Mr. Hemming 


Marketing Cooperative 
Regular weekly. auction sales at 


Bath - Greene - Oneonta 
Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledonia - West Winfield 


For those 


BIG 


Occasions, get the best 


in Corsages at 
LOUNSBERY’S 


Orchids 
Gardenias 
Roses 
Stephanotis 


LOUNSBERY'S 
FLOWERS 


409 College Ave. Ith. 3327 


New I. H. Labor Contract 


Prompts Price Increases 


International Harvester recently 
announced upward price adjustments 
on most of its farm equipment and in- 
dustrial power products, heavy-duty 
motor trucks, and service parts. The 
announcement follows the agreement 
on a three-year labor contract between 
the company and its employees repre- 
sented by the United Auto Workers— 
CIO union which became effective 
September 17. 

Suggested list prices of the com- 
pany’s farm equipment and industrial 
power products have been increased 


- an average of 7 percent. The f.o.b. 


suggested list prices of Harvester’s 


Fall Fashions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 
The long torseau and bateau 
necked sweaters and jerseys, added to 
the classic pullovers and V-necked 
models, add variety and spice to the 
casual date or class wardrobe. Match- 
ing sweater and skirt sets to make or 
buy, are available in the newest colors. 
The heavy-knit sweaters are now 
available for dress as well as sport. 
Knitted work accents jumper blouses, 


RTG 


BILL'S LUNCHEONETTE 


Service Around the Clock 


108 College Ave. 


Wm. Krantz, Prop. 


ACCESSORIES 


335 E. State St. 


heavy-duty motor truck chassis, with 
the exception of those produced at the 
company’s Emeryville, California, 
plant, were increased from 5 to 6% 
percent, depending upon the model. 
Price increases on most but not all of 
the company’s service parts averaged 
slightly more than 6 percent. 


The company stated that the in- 
creases were made necessary because 
of large increases in its labor costs re- 
sulting from the new labor contract, 
as well as sharp price increase of ma- 
terials and 


components purchased 


from suppliers. 


cardigans and even coats, for another 
different touch. Finally, the old favor- 
ite shirt blouse is back again, teaming 
up with tweeds and flannels for a per- 
ennial basic outfit. 


In summarizing the latest fall fash- 
ion ideas, we can easily recognize the 
well-dressed college woman this fall. 
Her clothes will be slimmed down, fit 
easily, and new fabrics will accent her 
wardrobe. 


ESSO SERVICE 


ESSO GASOLINE 


LUBRICATION 


Phone 4-9083 
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IF ONE ENGINE 
AND FRAME 


yYou’D KNOW HOW FOLK 
WHO UNI-FARM PROFIT 





' MAKES 5 
HARVEST MACHINES! 











MM UNI-TRACTOR 


Piggy-back carrier of 
all Uni-Farmor machines. 










MM UNI-HUSKOR MM UNI-PICKER-SHELLER MM UNI-HARVESTOR MM UNI-FORAGOR MM UNI-WINDROWER 
World Champion Picks and shells corn Self-propelled combine. Chops hay and row crops Windrows hay and grain 
corn picker. in one trip. for silage. 10 feet at a swath. 


















Suppose you could convert your car at will to a station wagon, a convertible, a pick-up, a 

truck, or a family sedan, mounting whichever body you wanted on the same engine and frame. 
A car like that would be really five cars, serving five different purposes, at a cost far 

less than five standard vehicles. 






What a car like that could do for you, the Minneapolis-Moline Uni-Farmor has already 
done for the farmer. One basic MM Uni-Tractor carries five different harvest machines... 
to do five different harvest jobs. 


Modern MM Uni-Farming gives the farmer a money-making self-propelled machine 
for crop after crop. And... because all Uni-Farmor machines mount on the same Uni- 
Tractor, this 5-in-1 farming system actually costs far less than conventional tractor-drawn machines! 


Many jobs with one basic machine . . . lower production costs for the food and fibre that 
sustains the nation. That’s how MM Uni-Farming serves the American Farmer- 
Businessman, and all who buy what the farmer sells. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


a, aes Dept. 


of Agr.. 


Washington.: D.C. 


A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH engineers coordinated 


Power and weight for pull and performance in the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 300 UTILITY TRACTOR 


IH engineers designed the new International 300 
Utility tractor around a heavy-duty tractor engine 
delivering 42.8 hp on the belt, 39.5 at the drawbar. 
Then, to provide the correct power-weight ratio for 
full 3-plow capacity, they strategically built in up to 
1,000 pounds more weight than is common to trac- 
tors of this type. The result is strength and stamina 
for the long-pull . . . a cardinal principle of IH design. 
Further, IH engineers made it possible for each 
user to obtain the degree of power flexibility he needs 
. to match particular requirements. In addition to 
Fast-Hitch and adapter for 3-point equipment, the 
new International 300 may be obtained with: 


Vay 


TL 42.8 MAX. [tare H 


ee HP 


1491 LBS. 


e Torque Amplifier drive, providing two speeds in 
each of the fiveregular gears, enabling the operator 
to change speed and boost pull-power on the go. 


Power take-off, either completely independent or 
transmission-driven. 


e Hydra-Touch equipment control—live hydraulic 
power with one, two, or three-valve control of 
single or double-acting cylinders. Front and rear 
mounted equipment may be controlled individ- 
ually or simultaneously. 


The result of International 300 Utility tractor de- 
sign is exceptional tractive efficiency, combined with 
operator comfort and convenience that raises utility 
tractor performance to new high levels! 


The correct power-weight ratio 
for heavy-duty service 


This drawing tells why the International 300 Utility 
tops the all-duty tractor field for strength and traction: 
up to 1,000 pounds more built-in weight! Weights shown 
include Fast-Hitch, Torque Amplifier, and 3-valve 
Hydra-Touch; without operator, fuel, or coolant. 
Weight is correctly distributed for maximum strength 
and stability and efficient traction. 


IH engineering teamwork produced the versatile new International 300 Utility—a tractor 


truly designed and built for the long pull. 


IH research, engineering, and manufacturing men are 


constantly pooling time and talent to provide equipment of improved performance to make the 
user's work easier while boosting production. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor 


Trucks .. 


. Crawler Tractors and Power Units. . 


. Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





